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hurried northwards from Canton to Shanghai, where
your Majesties' Decrees urging me to come to Peking
have duly reached me.   Any physical weakness, how-
ever serious, would not have deterred me from obey-
ing this  summons, but perusal of your Decrees has
led me to the conclusion that your Majesties have
not yet adopted a policy of reason, but are still in
the hands of traitors, regarding these Boxers as your
dutiful subjects, with the result that unrest is spread-
ing and alarm universal.    Moreover, I am here in
Shanghai without a single soldier under my command,
and even should I proceed with all haste in the en-
deavour to present myself at your Palace gates, I
should meet with innumerable dangers by the way,
and the end of my journey would  most  probably
be that I should provide your rebellious and turbulent
subjects with one more carcass to hack into mince-
meat,    I shall therefore continue in residence here
for the present, considering ways   and   means   for
raising a military force and for furnishing supplies,
as weU as availing myself of the opportunity of ascer-
taining the enemies* plans, and making such diplo-
matic suggestions as occur to me to be useful.   As
soon as my plans are complete, I shall proceed north-
wards with all possible speed."

The secret of Li's triumphantly successful career
is enshrined in these two Memorials, the one instinct
with creative intelligence, the other with high moral
courage. For the rest, Sir Robert Hart has recorded
his opinion that luck and circumstance were as impor-
tant factors in that career as brains, which is probably
as true and as false as such generalisations are bound
to be. The determinant circumstance of LPs success
lay in that he perceived (dimly enough, it is^tnS^
hard facts which his countrymen could not see at all.
The blindness of others may be regarded as his luck,